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In a self^confrontaticc eiperisect student teachers 
ee^e put through an extensive test battery ccctaicing personality 
tests, cognitive t^sts, and attitude tests, in analysis is presented 
of t&e influence ,o£ personality on the student teachers* pf rceptios 
and evaluation during ccs^rontatio^ vlth their cue video*reccrde4 
■icro* lesson s.> Using el susber of sulti-variate aodels for data 
. ana]^ysis# prediction prcbles^ and relations fcetv^n the content of 
different gi;oups of variables vere studied. Besults shoved that- 
stadent .teachers* self-perception can best be predicted bj- 
personality variables that define an extroversion syndrose, social 
plasticity^ and child centeredness. Student teachers* self-evaluation 
can best be predicted by seans of personality variables defining a 
syndrose dcnsisting of a sixture of esotionality and sensitivity 
variables. (Auth6r/BV) 
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laCTBRNlLLY l^EDIA^TED SELF-CON3PRONTATi6n: THE INFLUENCE OF 

pehsonality m perception and evaluation of subject- 

OBJECT RELATIONS . . ' * ^ 



Betnhard Bierschcnk- 




.Bier»cHetik,.'B» Externally mediated self- confrontation: The influence of 
the personality in perception and evaluation pf dubject- object relations. 
Educational and Psychological Interactions (i^almd, Sweden: School of 
education). No. 52, 1975^ ^ • • * 

In a self- confrontation experiment, student teachers haliKe been put through^ 
an extensive test battery containing personality tests, cdgnitive tests and 
attitude tests. In this repoA^an analysis is presented otthe influence of 
persoxiality on the Student fflchers^ pcrcepUon and evaluation during con- 
frontation with their own video- recorded midro-lesdons. Using a number 
of multi-variatevmodels*for data analysis, prediction problems and rela- 
tions between the content of different groups of variables were studied. The. 
student t^che^' perception can best he predicted by means of personality 
variables that define an exfroverpion syndrtoie, social plasticity an|| child- 
eentredness. The student teachers ^evaluation can b^st be predict<^dby 
means of per^^onality variables defining a Ayndrome consisting of a mixture 
*of emotionality and sensitivity variables. 

Indexed: Self- confrontation, micro^lesson, teacher training,- experiment, 
closed eircialt television/ multiple regression analysis/ pezHionallty ass^is- 
mentr perc^pttial development, self-evalxiation. 
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»• SOME PREMISSES ' ' 

The theory that the most typical feature of the school of today and prohably 
-Oft tomorrow too, is and will be the desire to develop people^s pers6nalilies, 
e^g. good self-knowledge, toteraYxce and insight into intrapersonal and 
interpersonal V^tions, is based om th,e following assumptions: Thfe indi- 
vidual's perselfality consists of a number of learned ^'subjec't-object" rela- 
tions. E;^ch individual has ^a basiVview of him';self" 4nd this influences the 
individuars a|>ility to behave in a prfedictable ^y in different situations- * 
and on different occasions. The individuars "self" is regarded as structured 
f 'iVhj^^ging experiences and '^ego'' the personification of "self**. This 
leads to the individual being able to see himself as an "object" built up of a 
large number oidiffer^t experiences. ' - | ^ " 

Teaching skills are^to a.large degree a question 'of how predictable 
a^teacherfs behaviour is in the contact with the pupils, and th'^ extent to • 
wlti^ch he can direct himself in building up "interactive^ehavioural stra- 
tegief " and "interpersonal competence". For self- direction to be ^c^ess- 
rul it is also necessary for the teacher to be s'ensitive to the development ' 
o^ a course of events so that he perceives it correctly. The teacher'^s per- 
c^ptiqn and evaluation of a situation finally <lete]^mine whether he has 
succeeded in correctly predicting the consequences <^f alternative Ijehaviours. 

ysing closed circuit television and video-3*ecording, we can help th0 
teachers to see themselves from "outside" and evaluate what is presented 

to them. The teacher becomes hi^ own "e^rtemaj observer and commen- 

I • ' . i, \ > . ■ » 

tator". The role of.being one''s own' observer stnd Commentator can result > 

in the teacher gaining^ insight into intra per sonal^%id interpersonal pro- 

cesses and first-hand experiences,, which cannot be mediated via other 

persons. ^ - ^ . '^""^^ * ' _ 

Woi*king on t;hes^ premisses', a study will bi^ made in, this repprt of:. ? 
"The influence of personality on the individual's perception and evaluation 
when confronted by his own behaviour in video-recorded situations. " 

The ^investigation of- the influence of perspiitUty variables on tn^ 
individual's j^erception and evaluation of his own video -recorded behaviours 
under various experimental conditions is a follow-up study of a selfr con- 
frontation experiment, which was conducted in 1968 and 1969*at the Malmd 
School of Education. The experimei>t is an attempt to modify^student* 
teachers perception and evaluation by means of self- confrontation me- w . 
diated by video -recordings (factor T), and dyadic confrontation in the form • 
of t^difionStl tutoring (factor H). The teaching took the form of ttiicro- 
lessons. The'periods video-recorded lasted 15 'minutes. To improve "the 



precUion of the design, two so called precision factors were added to the 
factorial plan. Factor V symbolizes the measuring instrument: assessment 
and evaluation schedule F m^d factor. A states the aspects in this iu- ^ 
strtiment (perception,^ evaluation).. Thus, the ANoVa model <ih which the 
experiraejjt is baseci is A, U, H, I '(TH), V, in which I denotes the indi- 
vidual factor. The model is presented in Table 1. 

Table 1 . The analysis of variance plan of the experiment 
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T 

— * 
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Number of levels 
SiiTe of population 


2^ 
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2 

2-, 


2 
2 


2 
2 


24 

00 


'79 
79 . 



^^^actor H:. Traditional tutoring in which hj^: tutoring, h^: ri^^x^utoring 
Fa'ctor T: Ebctemally mediated self- c<^f yon tation via CCTV/VR,- in 



Factor U: 



which t^: self- confrontation, t^, no self- confrontation 

Kiicro-lessons (length 1 5 miri. ), in which u. : micro-lesson 1, 
u^: micro-lesson 2 ^ * ^ 

Factor V: Assessment and evaluation schediile F III, in which v/. , . . . , v 



statenjents of which measuring instrument cons 



iicnw- , . . . , Vyo. 
ists ^ 



Factor A: Aspects of the instrument, in which a, : perception, di^. eva- 
luation 

J^actdr 1: Female student teachers with A levels (the Swedish '^student- 
examen'% term 2 at Malm5 School of Education 

The results of the experiment give rise, to the hypothesis that the individual'' 
personality influences the type ajid extent of changes in perception, evaluation^ 



, and behavl0iRr« In the earlier smalyses the pattern in the F tests showed 
effects- on factors A and U. The effects in factor A imply that the student 
teachers perception (a^) and evaluation, {^2)*^ apart from the experimental - 
effe'ct seen over all' the stateme^nts, are differ ei?it. The effects in fector U 
indicate that, irrespective of the influence, thp student teachers modify 
their perceptions and evaluations f ronr^ one teaching occasion to the ncxt^ 
(see Biersc^enk, 1*972, ^pp. 138-140). Working partly from the^e results, 
this follow-up study will investigate the way in which different per6 0ni.lit||||^* 
variables are related to the student teachers'" perception of micro- les pony 
1 and 2, rei^ectively, and to their evaluation of micro- l/sspnS 1 and 2, 
^s registered by means of the assessnrient and^ evaluation scliedule F III. 
JPor purpose a gtpup test battery was administered in the contest of ^ 
the ^xperimeiVt. 
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■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ' f ■■ ' 

^2, PERSONALITr VARIABLES AS PREDICTORS OF SUB JECT -OBJECT 

. JIELATIONS • • • . . 

A survey of the literature suggests that the indi vidua Ts ego is deeply in- ' 
.volved in deciding whether and to what extent perception, evaluation or 
behaviotirs ar6 to be chafigedl The individual's ego consists of nrnny atti- 
tudes that are related to the individual's sell When a situation or event 
reqtiiresUhe ex|ir€f9sion of these attitudes, th^ individual becomes personally 
involved. Persoi^ality assessments for the purpose of describing the indi- 
vidual's qualities, attitudes and state of mind at a given point* in time can 
be made in many $iifferent w^ys. But-ii" we are .interested in being able to 
compare the personality of a particular individual with tha'| of someone else ^ 
in order to discover sirnilaritie s and dissimilarities in the personalities,, 
some contoion base is needed for tJie comparisons. One usual way is to let 
'each individual estimate the extent to which a set of personality staten^ents 
gives a correct description of his own or someone else's personc^lity. • ^ 

A number of measuring instruments have been constructed, of which 
the assessment and evaluation schedule F III has been used as the main 
in*Strument. The purpose of this instrument was to measiire the extent to 
whi-ch a pr esentatioxftf subjective and objective infornlation influences" 
student teachers^ perception and evaluation of their own teaching behaviours . 
at different times. All the statert^nts refer to ^'during this lesson ... in 
order to associate the student teachers' rea'ctions to the situation in question 
(episodic ^s opposed to dispositional assessments). The hypothesis as it 
had been formulated (Biersclicnk, L972, p. 83) was ^ - 

•**that the perceptual (modification of\ external si-gns) and the emotional 
fmodifidation of internal signs) defence is assumed to be followed by a 
focussing on cognitive and finally cojTWiunicative aspects!'* 

2. 1 ^ Choice of personality variables 

The measuring instruments lased consist "of a selection from a "test battery 
which was constructed for research purposes (Bjerstedt & Sundgren,, 1968) 
and used in coimection with the admilrtance of students to the class teacher 
line at Malm5 Schpol of Education> But tests ^ot included in this test battery 
in and 1968 have also been use5. Iif addition some new constructions^ <^ 

have been included. ^ ^ Np 

No detailed description of the i^;idiyidual tests and personality variables • 
will be given hfere, however. A detailed description will b€^4iresented in 
another context. Research assistant Kerstiit Skog-Ostlin at the department 
of educatioaftl research, Stockholm School of Education, has participated , 
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the investigation of the influence of personality variables on th«j>redic- 
tion of iubject- object melations, Hereby^she has worked out / 
detailed descriptions of the variables given in Box 1. Each variable Has 
been a»i|gned and presented (Skog-Ostlin,, 1975). aIso given arc factor 
deii^tions, .th? technical term^ of the v*(riabfetf and'the measuring in- 
atnunedt in 'wJiiclA>|he variable' in que^tiyfis included 

^- Tlie selection of per-sonality variables from the group test battery 
used in the experipient^-^ ^ • • , 



No. Scale Designation 



Measuring 
instrument 



3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

,19 

20 
21 



1 
2 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 



■T ' ; ; ^ 

Acceptance of oneself 

Acc«ptaince of others 

Social -communicative qual-ities« 
Self-assertion 

Desire to be best and to be in the centre 
Self-reliance 



B 
E 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

A 
B 
C 



Suggestibility, to Authority 

Ego Weakness: shift from neurotics 

Practical Role , ■ 

Statue- striving Role . / 

Nurturant Role ' 

Noitidirecti ve 'Rol e 

Critical Role* , , 

Preadult-fixated Role 

Oraerly Rol% ' 

Dependent- Role / 

Exhibitionistic Blole 

Dominant Role " 



Schedule F Vm ' 



Schedule F IX 



Cattell's O-A Battery 

Personal Opinions 
^ fPO) . 
Steim and Masling's 
Teacher Preference 
Schedule, Form G 
(TPS) 



UI 2 
UI 2 
UI 3 

UI 5 
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UI 6 
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UI 7 


25 
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UI 8 


26 
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' I " 


UI 9 


'27 


- L 


UI 12* 
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28 
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UI 13 


29 


N 


UI 14 


30 


0 


UI 15 
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31 


*Qi 


UI 16 



Af f e ct oth ymi a ' 

General Intelligence (bright) 

Ego fiftren^th (emotional 

stability) 

Dominance or Ascendance 
(aggressive, \:ompAtitiv6, 
" stubbo m) 

Surgency (enthusiastic, happy- 
go- ludky) 

Super- Ego Strength (consciqn'- 
tioufi, persistent, moralistic) 
Parmia (adventurxjus, socially 
bold) ' • . • , 
Premsia (tender-minded, sen- 
sitive, dependent) 
Protentibn (paranoid tendency , 
suspecting, jealou0) 
Autia (bohemian introvert, ab- 
^entminded) 
Shrewdness (astute) 
Guilt Proneness (apprehensive, 
insecure) / 
Radicalism (experimenting, 
analytical) 



CattelJ's. Sixteen - 
Personality Factor 
• QuestiTJitoaire, Form 
B (Cattell's 16 pIp) 



Box i; (Cont, ) 
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38 
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39 




40 


-1 


41* 
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Q2 UI 17 Self-sufficiency (resourceful) / ' 

iUI 18 High SeH^ sentiment, c : \ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

(exac;ting. will^powerV f 
Q^' UI 19 HigK^r,gic Tension (tense, 

dvcirwrought) , • " 

Series ^ ^/ ' ^ , Cat tell 

Classifications ^ . y The Culture Fair 

Mitricea^ - Intelligence Test, 

Conditions (Topology) * - Scale 3,, Form A 

Total « . A(Cattell's 3:A) 

Field articulation* . ^ Hidden Design^ 

Cbrre^ction of pupils' behavirfur . Severity of Judge-* 

, /ment 



The personality variables presented in Box 1 have been selected f6r the pur- 

of studying *the relation between student teachers' percepti(^ ind evalua- 
tion in self-confrontation proces^s and different personality features, 
•namely: (1) ability to^ia^ccept oneselLand others, (2) ability t# display social- 
commxiiiicative qualities, (3) ability to display integrative behaviour, (4) abi- 
lity t# resist changes of opinion lander, the influence of'variousTtypes of pro- 
vocation, (5) ability to maintain- emotional balance, (6) possession of social 
behaviours . (7) ability to simulate and control the teaching process, (8} cog- 
nitive abiliiy, (9) ability'to make perceptual analysis and (10) posaessioh of 
high levels of energy ah^ concentration, 'The correlations between liie se- 
parate personality variables are presented in Appendix 1 :1 . The sepahrate- 
variables will be described in the cases where the variable in question proves 
to be important for prediction. 

2.2 ^Description of subject- object relation 4 . 

The development of the* assessment a nd^ evaluation sehisdule F III i^ based on 
an extensive content analysis^ of student teachers spontaneous oral comments* 
to their self-confrontartion experiences. Thus, the statements includeii in. 
tne measuring instrument reflect problem areas on which the student * ^ 

teachers themselves have focus sed attention* The problem areas that have^ 1 
emerged from the student teachers' suhultaneoVis comments during the self- 
confrontation process have been categorized in accordan^^ with six a prior^ 
constructed dimensions. These dimejrsions are defined in the assessment 
and evaluation schedule F HI by a total pf-79 statements, with seven-point 
bipolar assessment scales. In this analysis the dimensions' consi^st of sum- 
mation variables that can be described in tl^e following way: 
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• ' I • -I 

2» 2, 1 E^o-ego relation . 

.The pdrteption and'evaluation concern "I-me" relations. This r-elation 
means that the same pereoni* both subject and object. Tfie person expreases 
his own actions, expectations and attitudes tfowards hipis^lf. The relevant 
of a number of statements dfesc ribbing tJhe individual's assessj^. The- content 

^of the statements tha^ormthis summation variable ^oncem; .{l ) emotional 
state, i(2) manner, ^ patience with pupils, (4) sense of humour, (5') voice 
variation, clarity of sp^ch am! vofcai pitch, (6f posture, use of ^eBtiires, , 
fiddling -with objects an5' legibility of haadwrityig on blackboard, (7) factual 
know^dge, verbal skill ajid dialectal accent, f8)*mental blocks and the use 
of rhetorical questions.. ' * ^ ^ ' . 

) . ' ; ^ 

2. Z. f Ego -pupil* relat ion * 

'The perception and evaluation concern '1-they^' relations. This relatil)n ' 
means th4: the individual's actions are*directed towards another p<»:8on. 
This siimmatibn variable consist's of the statements about another per-son, 
where this person is the object of the ego's actions, e. g. judgejnents, ex- 
pectations or attitudes. Actions go from ego to pupil as (a) teacher initia- 
tives and (b) teacher response. The content of the statements concerns: (1) 
explanations^ and descriptions, (2) su^f)ort of the'pupiis^ (3) making contact 
With and direction of {jupils, (4) paying attention ti different pupil type.s, 
(5) pupils' ^previous knowledge and participaticSti in the teaching and (6) use 
of different que^sti-oning technique^, ' f ^ 

2. 2. 3 Ego -NPO relation - ' ^ r 

The perception and evaluation co^icern ^I-it" relations. T^is relation Tneans 
that the, individual's actions are-directed towards a non-personal object in 
the individual's surrciundings . The funt:tional quality of non-personal objects 
leads to their either fitting or jiot fitting into the individual's plans. This 
summation variable is formed of jthe statements about various demands that 
can^'be made. on an object*^ which. in it's turn defines which possible effects 
can be expei9<red. The ccmtent of these is (1) assessment of one's own teaching 
and the degree of the .influence of the JC&^V studio,' (2) general and detailed' 
plai!jiing of th^ lesson, (3) use of the blackboard andivarious'teaching aidp, 

(4) presentation pf subject and communication of hard facts in the teac'hing, 

(5) linking up with pupils,' initial knowledge and (6) digressions in presenta- 
tion of the subject. ^ ' . 



2. 2'. 4. Pupil- ego relation ^ ' * . , ' 

Tke perception and evaliiation cohcern "they-me" relaiions! This relation 
impliefi that t^^e individual' concerned is the object of one.oi^ore persons' 

♦actions, expectations or attitudes. 'The s^tements definii-.g\this summation 
variable involve observation's of ^othe'r 'individuals f»'centl-es of action"),, 
taking into consideration ^that they are able/To produce goal-directed actions 

,The content of the statements concerns: (1) obedience to student teacher's 
instructions, (2) contradictions .by, pupils, (3) pupils' questions concerning 
the subject and (4) the pupils givff answers other than the intended ones, 

* 4 

2, 2, 5 Pupil- pupil relation * . - 

The perception and evaluatioi* concern ^'they-them". relations. • This relation 
only has indirect connections with^the in dividual's .personality. The*8tate- 
txxents that define this summation variable are "to Ke assessed from the point 
of vi^w of interactions, in which otlier individuals are tKJth^bj^ct ind ob- 
ject. The cont^^t of the statements concerns O) the pupils ' conversational, 
discipline, (2) the pupils' conversation witVeach off|^r outside \he s^ject,. ' 
(3) tlie pupils playing together and (4)- tl^ pupils' discussion of the subject. . 

^2,2.6 Pupil- NPO relation ' ♦ 

The perception and evaluation concern '^th.ey-if' relations. This rela^on 

implies that other, persons as si;^ject carry out actions involvlng^non-per- 

sonal objects. The statements defining this sumimation variable are to be 

assessed with regard to actions , expectations and^^ttitudes towards obiec- 

^ * ' , C * 

Jive factors in the ind^viduars surroundings. The content of the statements 

concerfis:' (1) the pupils' interest in the *subject, (2) the pupils^ reactions to 

the student ^teachers' presentation of ^le subject, (3) th^ pupils^ reactions to 

the subject and (4) thV infiuettce of t^fe CCTV j^did on the pupils. * 

• The student teachers' role as "external observer -co fpirfenJa.tor'* of ' 

themselves involves* an "external self -distancing in time and space". An 

optimum e:jctema^l self- differ enfiation/ i, e! a distinct separation of the 

indiyidual^s self from the teaching process^ could mean that- the assessed 

behaviours are correctly perceived and evaluated. 

The hypothesis^formulated when the expe^rim ent w as manned (Bier- 

schenk, l>72, p 83) was 

*^at'the sarhe rife as the in^vidual.'s ability in self-didtancing grows, his 
abiUty f o take a more realftlic or objectiver view increased, " 

Social interactions^ teaching situations require that the teacher should be ' 

able to^ontrolTiis own^beliaviour in relation to real or anticipated reactions 

from other individuals. An effecttve self-control should faj^ilitat^ t^e ' 

te^clrer^s control of the components iriteractingln educationarjiituations. 

It ^ I 



es 



3. . MULTIVARIATE DAT A' ANALYSES . • ' ' ^ * / 

As the discussion a'bore has, shQWn/..we are-'intfere.sted in studying t.lve ^c^a 
tionia^weenr 41 different personality variables on the dfn6 hand and six' 
different svfbject'^objec^t r^latkJ^s on the'oth^er. Since eaah group of.Varia^N 
contains ipor.e than two ,va»ri5^bl^S,. multivariate analysis techTiiques will-b^ 
used: By this mean^ we .cilTf^djh jVpra-ctical point of vi'ew study (1 ) pro- 
blcms of preriictic^ri, apd'fyom a|t]ieoretical point pf view (2) relations beVr 
^ween the content 9i^W(>^r^m The person^tlity ^ . 

variables are, for, pxactical "xeasons, taken bo'th frcVn tqsts administered , * 
to the student teachers on admittance to ^he school of e^ducation and from • 
tests administered after the completion o| thi^s^lf- confrontation experiment: 
It has alsb been considered desirable to investigate whether stiicjerlt teacke^s' 
assessments in the separate personality .scales coulcf be traced. to th^ e^t- . 
, perimental variables. It is abov6 all thQ following questions that have'^guid^d - 
the design pf th'e *plan o^ analysis: ^ ^ • , ' ^ , " ' 

1.. As a control measure: Are-'there any differences which indi^td signi-r 
*'ficant interactions betwee^l^pl^son^^lity vsLriabjL'es and the ^y-ariables cff 
• the experiment ? ' ' \ ' ** *^ ♦ ' 

2* To what ex^cDt if at all can4he pe^rsonality Variables bemused far pre- 
diflftion of the student teachers' assessments^ in the six subject-object 
^ relations, i. e, whajt is the number and pohtent'of mutually independent 
* relations existing between the t#vo groups of variab4e8''^; " ^ ' 

3.' To what extent if at all can the personality variables- successively jjre- 
diet the student teachers' assessments in separate subject- object ^ela- 

' tiOQS*? 

3, 1 Multivariate analysis of variance • ' - ^ ^ ' • 

; — ■■ 

Earlier auialyses of the se.lf* confrontation ^eicperiment have^mainl^y made^ 
use of univariate analyses of variance^ (A.I^O\^) but here data will be ana- • 
lyzed by means of a multivariate mode! lor afiiaiysi^ of variance (KlANOVA); 
What we wish to investigate is whether'and.to what extent;the populations 
*liave aAconjmon distribution. Using MAfJOVA we "can'oarry out t^ests for tjie * . 
fo Ho wiLg hypotheses: ■ / . - ' 

Hq: The\cova*riance matrices are equal^ , ' , 

♦Hji The pe.rsonajity variables have not^been influenced by the experimeiltal 
Vfa^tors, e.g.^^the equality of dispfersions ^ . ^ * 

1^^. Tlie personality variables do not discriminate with regard to. the expe- 
rimental groups, e. g/ the Equality of centroids \ 



can Ve rejected it becomes j^o 88 H^ble tclstbdy the univariate F ratia« 
. ^at refer to sepa^prate variablea^ (ri; fccl^tance^of H2 implies thai the . 
'periftnality Varia^leif are with^out ^rao^ble effects. ) Signifii||ht F-tests^ 
;«tate >«feich personality i^iriables havtf contributed most to the, discrimination 
betweeh the experimental groups (see Cooley & JLx^kfte^, '1971 , pp. 230.-231). 
f * ' Jhe meaauring i;i8truments admi»nistered bWre*ai:xd after the experi-.', 
ment.are given in Box ?. y • * 

Box Time when measuring instruments wtsjre adrtyjiistered ^ 



•Measuring indtrtmcient • . . . - Tinie when administered 



Schedule FVm ' ^ • - (F VEI) after the e^xperiment • 

Schedule^ F IX ^ ' (t IX)' after th^ experiment . 

Per sonar Opinions .f (PO) after^^e^ij^riment 

Preferences in School Situations (TPS) ^ afte^flH^Krifnent - 



Catteirs 16 PF ^ (16 PFj^^^PBWpferiment 

Catteli^'S ^^A. • ^ - (3:A) . , before the experinient 

Jiidden. Designs • ' (HD)^ . ' after the ekperiment 

Severity 6rf, Judgement ? . (SJ) before the/experiment 



Before investigating more closely th« prediction value of the variab^e^ with ' 
regard to the different* subje'ct- object rela*tions, we aJt^ll sttidy whether the*' 
experimentaL influence -has had any effect on the mea-su ring-instruments 
lifted in Box 2y As a r|^^ult of the restrictions in the experimental design ^ 
(n = 24 per ,cell)'aAa'Tft" the J^ANOVA ^pr^ram *(jsince 41 *> 24) , it has been 
nece^B^ry to\make different groups. The .ifollcTwing groupings were made:"(l) 
F vm + PO iH^PS; i. e. 14^ variables; (2) l6.PFi.' i.e. 16 vari^liles; -(3) ./ 
.F Vin.+ PO + TPS + 3:A.+ HD \SJ, i. e. 22 variable s. In this .context FIX ' 
ha,d to be excluded. Th'ife test was chosen sirice^it is alfnew construction ^nd 
the cof rjf^l^on*matrice for the 41.per sonality variables .^Iiow;ed that there 
^re suibdta-ntial correlations. with 3uch> scales as were to be included ii^the 
• analysis.' ' * ' , ^. ^ 

. Despite the fact that it^seepis vinlikely that data^concernipg ^telligence 
variabiles collected befcrre the experiment was carried out, could have been 
influ^ce^??y the experimental conditions., Cajttieirs. 3:A was ^cljided. "*The 
iireasons for this ipclusion are that we could not dfsmiss (i*) thtf^jroblems of 
intercorrel^t^d ^JredidTtors arid (2) the interaction between them. Further- - 
TOafe Jhe, inclusion of 'Cattell''s 3'A was baded oi^ high , reliability .coefficients 
rep9rte4^ thfe literature and a desirj& to get an predifStion measure equiva- 
Ibilt to tUxe B-£actor in Catteirs li) PF\ Of course, the reader^s opinion 
cotild''well be, that the facters of schedule T IX would have been the more 
a'ppropriate ones for several reasons: (1) the test h^s been administered * 
after the expeiriment, (2)*more information of its relia|nlity is needed and . 



(3) the intercorrelations and interactions of these scales with other triable 
^r^bf at least equa^importance. 3ut we have, perhaps over- cautiously, no1 
include^ the latter •test because of the ri sk for a contribution *of spurious 
variance to^the analysis. The selection was also bksejji on the d€siFe to 
have intelligence viariables w^ll* represented in the analysis. 

•3. 2 Farciorial discriminant analysis. ' * . 

JPactorisii discriminant analysis (FACDI^] can be used to find the best linear 
fi^nctionS;f6r a description of the differences between the infliiehce groups 
in the ^experiments When we compare two or mor^ groups' with each other, 
it wiy napnel'y no,t only be of interest to' study whether the groups differ sig- 
nificantly, but it will also be important/ that we can exanruiief^the measuring 
variable veptor to find the personality vari|^e(8) that c6ntribute(s) most to 
this difference. Wtil-e we have* been able wmuMANO^A to test hypotheses 
and H^, we can with FACDIS study the centroids thai refer to factors H 
and T in the self -confrontation experiment. 

The results of MANQVA and FACDIS are presented in appertdix'l, * * 
Table 2. In this table th^results of the separate analyses ctre summarized. 
For each analysis are given the-omnibus test^for the variance-covariance 
matyices'(H^j, and the omnibus test for the H! - , and H^-effects-<(H2)-_ 
Wilks^l generalized, eta {r\ ) which states the degree of association- 'between 
the .grouping and measuring vari^ibles is also presentjsd. The^power of the . 
te-st batter y^s discrimination ability is not given but can easily be calculated 
Since Wilks^s ^lamda (A) equals 1 - 'r[ (see Cooley k Lohnes, 1971, , p. 312). 
As is sho\vn in appendix 1 , Table 2, is, accordin£j^a-e«jr expectation,^^ 
accepte'd. No diffei^nces are prdven when all j>eijs6nality variables are 
useti(a<.01). . ' . ' * 

, , The testing of shows significant differences tn analyses 1 and 3, 
however. Since "H^ ;s rejected (a < . Ol ), we, can *hehcefortli, examine more 
closely which personality variables have contributed most to the discrimi- 
nation between the centroids. The univariate F ratios f for-analysis'l a^e 
presented in appendix 1, Table 3. As can be seen from Table 3, fhe an^^' 
lysis shows significant effects as a result of the interaction bet;weeit tutor ipng 
and self-KTonfrontaAion. This means thAt all reliable information regarding 
the interaction effect is to be fouijd in the thfrd dimension. In order that the 
separate variables maybe studied, the contrasts and the'univaSriate F ratios 
are given in Appendix 1, Table 4. Table. 4 shows th^t it is the variables 
"SuggestiUility to Authopty'' (7) and Dependent Role (16) th*t have contri- 
buted significantly to the discrimination the group' centroids. It is the ^ 
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received bow trad 



itudeat teachers who received bow traditional tutoring and externally 
mediated self;' confrontation via CCTV/^ and the student teachers who 
wete gtven no influence at all (the experiment groups during spring terift 
1*9). who 'deviate negativoJy from the student teachers wIjlO participated 
in the experiment In the spring^term'of 1968. Positive values regarding 
variable 7 are interpretedys signs^^ a tendency, to^be impressionable to 
authority. This would m<^n, if any authority influence wa3 involved^ that 
tiie tutoring factor would Have caused higher values than the self-confronta* 
tion factor; This is not the case, however. Instead the effect appears to 
have been caused by the circximstance that the experiment was carried out 
in.two stages, in Bierschenk j(1972, p. 105) possible effects of this prdcedure 
are discusseicl. It is aaid^mong other things that the groups participating in 

1968 showed a ^lilgher tol^ance level''^ It can be sCdded that in the spring 

^ ' ^ J** . * • 

term^f 1969 the .testings caused a considerable amount«of irritation, owing 
to &e extremely fine weather at the time. It appears to be v^ry improbable^ 
that; the student te^Eers'^^rticipating in the experinjjent in 1968 should be 
more open to influence than those taking part-in 1969. In any case therc^ is 

'no reason to believe tl^at the experimental InfLvfeence can have caused tlus 
effect. . ^ * ^ 

The effect in the variable '^Dependent Role" indicates that the student 
teachers who have higH points on this scale try to espape from their lack 
of assurau|ce by relying on superiors. The. pattern in the contirast is the 
same^as for variable 7*, whic'lV means thatthe saj|;Tie ^terptetation can be 
api^ied, namely that it isAinlikely that this effect has been caused by an ex^ 

^perimental influence, whileVthe' hypothesis that thejstudent teachers tested 
in the spring term 1,968 are more dependent than those 'farbm the spring 
%^f^ of 1969 can be excluded entirely . * 

Thf multivariate significance tests for. analyses 1 and 3 are described 
in Appendix 1, Tables 5 and 6. Since no significant H2 can, be established 
for analyses 2 and 4, the contrasts are not given. As can be seen from^ , 
Table 6 (the contrasts for auialysis 3) the discrimixiatjlon depends on the / 
same personality variables as those^iscussed in analysis 1, namely 
/Suggestibility to Authority" and "Dependent Role". 

To sum up, the separate analyses haVe not shown any experimental 
ef;£ect on any of the personality variables studied. This result.means that 
our next step can t^e tq Vtudy which combination of the personality variables^ 
produces an (Optimum reduction of the error variance in the subject -object ' * 
relations, i. e, lyubstantially increases the squared multiple correlation Z 
(R? ^ . 91). This question will be studied by m^^ans of a multiple regression 
analysis carried out in a stepwise manner. 
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♦ . 3^3 Multiple xeg^rea^ion analysis r stepwise^ 

^ i . . / •» • » 

' By means of 4 mtmiple regressibn an^lysig;* wek^an use^the 41 persbnality 
variables to pr^ict quantitatively the- student .tea chejs^ assedsments'in thB 
sijc subject -object relations'. For this pu^pfese Dw^on^s '(1970)cojTiputer 
programme BMD02R\lxad been used, whiGl| calculates ^ sequrace of muL^ 
tiple linear yregr ession equatio'hs in ^ stepwise manner. At each stepauiew 

• variable isr added to me ij tlTTiii,ii|n equ^ipti. The variable introduced into 
the equation is, the on^t^ding to the greatest reduction of tfie, error variance. 
The cn/erion used in^this analysis -is an i|-r.ati6. > 1 . 00, This- criterion 
'deterxni£es whether or noffa new variable-should be added and if so, whicK' 
one. /If the removal ojf an-^one of the pre'feiristing predictors doe^ not lead 
to a significant drop in the multiple R, tbe predictor is elinrunated. The 
stepwise procedu,re appears to be a very i^seful and powerful instrument in, 
^^lecting a manageable number. of the availabl^^ensonality varialSies for 
^ '/^'^^ purpose of an '-ade jpjate'* prediction. of the student teachers' assessments 
/ in the subject -o^j^ct rela^tions defined*. iThe stepwise pr.ocedu re combines 
/ the features of **for<vaf'd selection"' and '^backward elimination*' at each 
/ step (see Tatsuok^, 1973, f^. ZSS)., \ ' ' . ' 

/ Multiple regression analy^esi^were carried out separately for the student 
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^teachtrs" perception durixig micro -lesj^ons 1 and -2 respectively and for 

eir evaluation in the saxi\e way. These four arialyses have. been evaluated 
^by research assistant Korstin Skog-Ostlin who has also pre septted the table 
material for these analyses and the procedure used in evaluating the ana- 
lyses* ' . * 

Box 3^ Ranking of personality variables lor perception and eyalxiation 
* according'to the stepwise*fnultiple regression-analysis 



Rank yariable b^signation 
No/ 



Measuring 
instrument 



Perception 



1 


14 


2 . 


25 


3 


.34 


4:5 


41 


. 4:B 


21 


6 


4 


7 


XZ 


8 


26 


9 . 


5 


10 


3 • 


11 


35 


12 


37 


14. 5 


■8 


14«5 


15. 


- 14; 5 


23 


U. 5, 


,36 • 



Preadxikt- fixated Role 
Pajjmia ^ ' 

High Ergic t*en3ion\ 
Severity of Judge qjient 
E'go Strength 
Sel^- 

Nondir active Role 
Prpm'sia 



. TPS, A , 
16 PF. H. 
16 PF,^Q. 
SJ -.v •/ . 
16 PErsC' 
Schedule F IX 
TPS, D 
16 pr\_4 



Desire to be best and to be in the,centJ:e Sche/tiule F IX 

1 , 1 111.1 ^ ^ * O- V - _ TTi TV 



Social-communicative qualities 
Series 
Matrices 

Egp-Weakness y 
Orderly Role , 
Surgency 
Classificationfl 



Scheddle F IX 
Cattell 3 'A 
Cattell 3 -A 
PO, E 
TPS,. G 
16 PF, F , ; 
Cattell 3'A 



ERIC 



16' 



Box 3. (Cont.) 



Eymluation ' . ^ ^ ^ • . \ ^ 

1 . '30 Oxiilt Pponen«r88 ' 16 PF, O • 

Z "41 Severity of Judgement SJ,. 

3 37. Matrices - * • Cattell liK ' 

4,5 28 Autia ^ . 16 PF, M 

f 4* 5 16 Dependent Role TPS, H 

6 .23 ' Surgency 16 PF, M 

13 ' Critical Role . * TPS, E 

^^. S ^-i^ Sel^reliance ' Schedule F IX 

9. 5 12 , Ntdndirective Role , TPS,'D 

. 9. 5 20 General Intelligence 16 PF, B 

-9. 5. 35 Series r Cattell 3:A . 

1?*.5 i4 Self-assertion . ' Schedule F IX * ^ 

12.5 25 Parmia ' 16 pF, H 

is! 5 11 Nilrtur ant Role TPS * C 

15.5 14 Preadult-^fixated Rdie TPs!^F 

1-7 19 * Affectothymia 16 PFj A 

18» 18 Dominant Role \ TPS, 3^ 



The, ranking in^Box 3 ra^ans that the variables were weightefi ij^relation to 
both tlie R size^and the number of times the variable had figu/ed aittong the 
first 10 ranked'places (cf App. 2). Thus, the stepwise Jrnultj^le regression 
analysis has resulted in a ^et of personality variables t^t^%ill permit *an 
''optimal" prediction. The variables having the highes^ patrtial correlation 
with the criterion are inclu^ded in.the-equation. Furtherjrnore, the stepwise 
pr<3ced^re examines each, of the preexisting predictors for possible eljlnii- 
nation. According. to Tatsuoka (1973, p. 278) the '^eimise multiple regres- 
sion-analysis ^.^^tpaeeniost widely understood of multivariate procedures in 
educational research . . . Nevertheless it maybe helpful to point out that 
the method of analy sis oVitfine^ in the following Chaptejjj^differs in one im-* 
portaiit aspect from the multiple regression analysis.* 

The analysis in the next Chapter is symmetric with resp^t to the two 
.sets of variables, fts function is to determine a weighted ^inear combina- 
tion of one set of variables that -correlates 'maximally with an optimally 
weighted linear com^atidn of the other set.- The ^resulting maximum coi^re 
lation is called the first canonical correlation coefficient (R^). ^ By means of 
R^ we can determine a subset dt personality variables which permits the 
best (maximal) prediction of the student teachers^ assessments of subject- ^- 
object relations. y • . 

3, 4 Canonical correlation analysis ^ \ 

The problenxs in this investigation, which will be studied 6y meanrf of the_ 
carionical correlation analysis model, are: 
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1. » yrhat is* the' srriaJte si- number of personality features. that must be con-' ^ 

/ trolled or extracted in^rder to eliminate all essential linear. relations 

• bet^een^tl^^ set of personality variables and the set^'of suT^ject-pbject^: ; 
relatilons ? - . ^ > - ' 

2. What qualities are represented by the personality features that have ^* 

w ' ' - ^ • , , ' ' . • ^ 

^ been extracted? \ . I > ^ / ' 

The nuilxber of traits thaj must be contiUDlled equals the number of de- 
jnonstrable canonical relations.^betweez^ the twQ sets. ,The purpose of a 
canonical correlation analysis is to fifid a'weighted personality profile and" 

a .weighted profile of subject -object relations 'under the restriction of maxi- 

• ^ « ' ' ' * * * 

mal correlation. Tatsuoka (1 971 , p. ^ 183) states: 

"Canortic-al amalysis helps lanswer this [assd^atioi^ question by .determining 
linear combinations of the personality scales that are most highly correlated 
with, linear cojnbinations of the achievenptent teste 

.SincjC canonical correlations (R^) function as summaV^^ing measures a^nd 
are thus not suited to more detailed analysis, the following analysis will be 
based on Stewart Lover's (1968., pp. 160-163} index for tBe determination 
of the redutitiancy in the first set of variables, given anotl^er set of variables 
i. e., similarity between both sefs. ' According to Stewart & Love (1968, p. 
162) * . ' " • 

"the proportion of redt^ndsuit Vai^iance associated with a given root is in-- * 
structive in determing v/:hether the ropt deserves interpretation an4 
further attelitiqn^ '^ , \ ' ^ ^ 

•By using Stewart & Love's ind$x we gai^ increased^possibilities in the 

interpretation qf canonical correlation analyses. We can study: 

\ , . ' 

1. .'how Txxa^y dimensions are necessary if we are tp.be able to extract an 
^8sen};iaLpart of aaymmetrical^yaria'nce ' 

•2. how great^ a part of the commoti/var^nce refers t^ the first, second, 

• • third etc dimensi9n arid 

3. the partj^of variance* (propartion of trace) of a set of predictor and 
criteria variables respectively tha^ is-predictable^ 

But m<j;^t impo;t*tajit to th^ foUoviring analysisis Cooley & Lohnes (19/1 1 P- 
171) staten^ent: . / ,s 

••^BeiGpre nadthe new coefficient of ^edundaBfcy we were prone to look 
at as* a npe^.su^e of the overlap Sfetween the twg^batteries* Actually it 
is onjy a measure of the overlap betwe^ the tw6 canonical variates x and.y, 
andth^jb xnay or rnay hot be irapo^Cai\^t factor's of their respective batteries. 

^ut if one MWshe^ to draw conclusions about the minimuni^numb^ of cano- 
nical 'relations known^to exist in the population .a/ test of significanie be- 



caxnes necessary. The £act that. high canonical correlation may be found 
despite low redundancy^iuea (see Copley & Lohnee, 1971 > P- 181) widi- ^ 
caWs that practicaHy no overlap exists between the two ^ets of variables. 
Therefore in our*disi:ussion we wiU'not dif crinndn9.te betwe_en significaCnt 
and^on --significant relations. 

3. 4/1 Per qeption 0^. subj-ect -object relations ^ \ 

Tables 2-9 give the canonical correlations «ignificanceValiie8, redundancy' 
indteK ?yQd cofmpoAent structures. After this analysis the' canonical loadit^g's f 
are studied in more detail., A's in all the earlier 'analyses, within the pro- 
jecit ^^Self-CQjifrontatian i;3i teacher training^\ Ae. critferipn used is r ^,;30. 
The variables that attain this value are;^pn8idere<!k to.^ox^tribirt substiq^tially 
-to th% maxinially cor*«lated dimensions. In Table -2 the sunxmafiz^d mea- 
Buretnent^ for the student tegtchers' perceptioijL during micro-lessoa 1 are . 

given.- . ^ " I ' > ^ * •. 

' Table €. CanoAi 
^ S objec^ 



Leal correlation between personality variables and stibject- 

."rel2lii6ns : X ^-test and red\mda^cy index V ' . * ' 
i - ^ : ^ • . 



Roots 



- ObsejTved 
X 2,<ralue 



1 

2 

3' 

4 

5 



.64. 
.49 
,.44 

.30 



41 
24 

}9 
,16 
1-3 
09 



um:.iq 

■--73.^7 
. ■ .52.41 
34.53 
■' 1^9.53 . 
• 7/91'^' 



96 

'75*' 
•'56 
. 3Sr 
. 24": 



'. 240 ^ 
. 41 5 _ 
.'534 
.661. 

, : 79.1' 

^9lo . 



1..61- 



Wilks A = . 240 



Personality variables' 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



* Su'bject-obje^ relations 



\ 

V > 
c 




-Canonical' cor 



relati 



00 



R 



dp- 



Squared cahonical correlation 

Extracted varia^ice from the 
set of criteria variables * 

Variance extr^ct^ from the 
set of predictor, variables 



R^dund^^ncy ^deit j|dr the pre-* 
diction. of the piersonality V^* 
riabi^s when the assessments 
of the subj45Cf-object reljbtion^ 
are ki>own' 

Prqportion 6f the todil redun- 
dant' variance • 



R - : , Rtttondancy index^or the pre 
dic^on of the subject- 6bject 
relations when the a^ess- 
mints of perTsonality var|ia%- 
les are known 
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At cari seen froija "table 2, no significcuit correlated canpnic^l dimension 
can be tho^* for the student teachers^ perception during micro-lessoii 1. / 
The six canonical dimensions' extract 38% of the variaxlce^in the 'set of pet- 
so^lity variatbles. In both 8et9 of variab^eg it is the first thr^e roots that 
at^ responsible fdr > 10% of the ^dtai rfe'duntiant variance' When the stiUdent 
teathers' a*8'see|rment in the personality variables 4s known, it is poteible 
to state at "the same time 23% of tlie^variance in tKe ^bjec;t-object gelations, 
i. e^ 25%*i?edundant or overlapping-variance eKists. In addition.the Correla- 
tion (R I'is relatively nnuch higher Jhan any of the correlations betwefen the 
original variables (seeApp. 1;1).' But we are unable to add anything to the 
statement that there are correlated canonical dimensions (significant or not) 
Only examination of the Canonical components can makfejit possible to 
;de scribe and inte^rpret the three dimensions that are at the Bame time^ 

reahponsible for > • 10*' . • x * 

- * Table 3 par^sents the observed correlations between the original variabl 
in a group of variables and a canonical v^^ctor in the respective groups, i. e. 
'*'canonicar loadings^'. Darlington 8t Weinberg (1973^ p. 444)'state. that^ 

*!the observed cofrelatfons between original variables in a^s^t and a canoni- 
cal^ va^riabl e in/that set ' is a measure gf ' the relative size^x)f the correla- 
tio^0 of those' variables with the xmobserved trai^ which the canonical va- 
ria€e predicts. " * ' . * ' " , ^ 

Thus, the canonicsd correjat^oj^ indica|;es how. well the nature of a trait can 

hfi inferred. A closer exanrunation of thie component structure in Tabl« 3 » 

shows that personality variable's N4)s. 3, ^5 alid 34 correlate positively with 

the first predictor vector^ while variable No. 36 cor relate s*negatively. The 

comparatively highest correlation with the first criteijon vectbr is to be 

fo\ind in the pupil-ego relcLtion. But the other relations, with the exc^eption* 

of the pupil-NPO relation, also show substantial correlations^. 

The personality features that are importaijC for tl\e student teachers'' 

pejpcept ion during micro- lesson 1 will be ciescribed in mere detail: 

Table 3, Canonical component structure. Micro-les son *1 : Pej:ception 



Variable Designation ^ ^ ' Component 

No. \ ^ ^ ^ 1 ' ' 2 • 



_ . , . ; , 

I^e^ penality variables 








14 


*" Prtadult-fixated Role' 


. 13 


.37 


• .07 


25 


Parmia 


. 42 


-.-07 ■ 


-. 10 


34 


High Ergic Tension ' 


.32 


.36 


♦-.21 


41 


Severity of Judgement ^ .• 


. 2'7 


-.11 


-. 24 


21 


^ Ego Strength ' • 

Se4f-a88^tion' . / V 


. 24 


-.57 


, 04 


4 


-. 22 


.26 


-..39 


12 


Nondirecuve Role 


-. 09 


-.08 


..09 


26 


Premsda . 


24 


-.44 


-. 17 


5 


Desire to be best and, to be in the centre 


-. 05 


-.'53 


-.16 



TaHi^S. (cont.^. 



3 ' ' • Social-$communicative qualities 
35 Series 

37* .l^atricis , - . ' 

a ' Ego Weakness ' 

•1-5 • Orderly Role *• , 
23 '-Surgendy 
96 Classifications 

Sul^ect-object relations 

1 Ego-egc^ xelation 

2 Ego- pupil j^elation , * 
'3- - Ego- NPO relation 

4 Pxqji'l - e go relation * 

5 Pupfl -pupil relation 

6 Pupil-NPO relation ' i > * 



. 57 

.15 
-..06 

. 20 
-. 18 

-00 

-hi 



. 50 

.•43; 

. 58 

.95 

.48 

.'27 



04 
30 
00 
1*4 
02 
10 
02 



-.45 
-.01 
:05 
.09 
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Social-comnninicative qualities towards known and unknown groups of various 
kinds are based on self-ccmfidence, authority and verfe^l ability. The indi- 
vidual is confronted with problems in concretely described situations such 
as (I) having -a pronouiy:ed opinion, (Z) stating one's opinion, (3) maintaining 
a train of thought, (4) ma-stering distractions, (5) presenting a subject, (6) 
being verbally receptive.^ High values' indicate that the ibdividjj^l believes 
that it would he easy tg master the problems described^^he factor corre- , 
lates (r = +41). with Cattail's "Parinia" and caji be described as a factor be- 
longi'ng to the* extroversion syndrome. The factor measures the polarity 
"ego -environment". 

Parmia characteriies indiVidua^ls who (1 ).den^onstrate an. uninhibited social 
behavioxir a^ a consequence of a lack of shyness, (2) aTe inhibited very little 
by id^.hgers auid demaiids in t^eir environment, (3) actively seek contact 
with^othprs, (4) find it easy to talk to Other &. This lack. of receptiveness 
to inhibitions is assumed to b^ largely cpns'titutional/ ' * 

Hi^'Ergic Tension characterizes individuals with changeable moods and • ! 
iieightened emotional tension. They ar^ e.g. easily^'irritated, restless, 
feel tense and get easily upset. This factor expresses temporary emotional 
•reapti^ns "Situations^rf - 7** 

Cleg »ifrcation s mjeasure'the individual's ability in deductive reasoning. This 
tesit load9*on "Fluid General Intelligence", whifch id a second order factor 
(s-rfe I%wlik, 1968, pp. 358- 3S^). The test is intended to meast^e the "g" 
£sLCtor (general ability factor). But this s'Ub-test is also to some ext^iit de^ ' 
pendent on upbri^iging and education. 



To mxm up, the student teachers^ perception in the fir^t lesson can be 

pr/sdicted nmximally by personality features that define the dimensi6n . 

•4iitroverei6n-extroversion". Tbe. student teachers who present an open 

' ' ' • i I - 

attitude to the'ir enviforinaent^ who seek intensive contact with their environ- 

mejb* and.who find it easy toitalk to others are positive in their |>erception 

of ^e p\2pil--ego relation^ But temporary emotibnal reactions to fituations 

and t.he student teachers^ deductive ability are also important fo/the pre- 

didion of the '*they-me'* relation, i. e. the student teachers perception of 

the pupils'" actions, expectations or attitudes towards themselves, defined 

by<^e*statementS'dealing with obedience to student teachers' instructions 

or contradictions from pupil^ ^ . 

The other canonical component shoVs that personality variables No. 34 

. and.35 correlate p6sitively*with the predictor vector, while Nos. 21, 25 and 
26 correlate negatively. The pupil*-pupil relation has -the highest correlation 
with the criterion vector. 'Regarding the Hhird canonical component} Table 
3 V showB that variable No. 15 correlates positively with the predictor vec* 
tor, while Nos. 4 and 35 'show negative correlations. Relations 6, 2 and 3 
torrqjate relatively highly with the criterion vector. The implications of 
these two components will not be further discussed*, however. 

^ The canonical correlation an^alys is of the student teachers' perception 

^during micro-lesson^ 2 is presented in Table 4. 

* Table. 4 ♦ Canoni^jal' correlations between personality vatiables and subject- 
object relations: X ^ test and redundancy index 
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' For explanation of symbols, see Table Z 

As caj^e seen from Table 4, there *b a significant correlated canonical 
dimension^ in lesson* 2, In this lerfbon the* six dimensiop^s esAract 40% of 



the variance in the set of personality variables, i.e. +2%* Compared to 
micro*letson 1 thr?e dimensions are responsibjle for an essential part of 
the variance. At leas^ two if xi^ot three Independent canonical components 
areneede4 for an adequate represWitation of the structure. The first com-' 
^ponentis, however, responsible for the greater part of the varisince. In 
tfa<l mibject -object relations there is 26% redundant variance, i. e. +1% 

lift 

compared to lesson 1. The first and second are somewhat higher and at 
least equally high respectively as the first correlation in lesson 1. The 
canonical componj^ts are presented in Table 5. 

Table 5 shows how the first predictor vector correlat«B~pQ«itively with 
- variables 8, 14 and 23, while 34 and 4 define the negative jx>le of the vector. 
AU3[j^lations with ego as subject correlate substantially with the criterion 
vector. The most important, however, is the ego-NPO relation. 

' Reg|irding the student teachers' perception during miCTo-lessen 2, the 
following features of personality are the most important for predicting the 
student teachers' perception of the ^go-NPO r'elatioii: 

Tatble 5 . Canonical component structure. Micro-lesyn 2: jPerception 
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Subject-object relations ^ ' - ^^i / 

1^ * Ego- ego relation .57 .60 .31 .45 

i Ego-pupil relation . 30 .11 .06 , 79 

3 ^ Ego-NPO relation • 82 . 20 22 .33 

4 ^ Pupil-ego relation ."01 . 68 52 \ ll , 

5 Pup(Ll-pupil relation ^ , 02 - . 22 .12 .70 

6 ' Pupil-NPO relation . \ ' ^ .18 -.04 -.26 - .81 



Ego Weakness: shift froni neurotics. Individuals with ego weakness are in 

, -* ' : • / 

their answerji "easily'^ influenced by how a group of ^^neurotics** have 



^tiswei^d in a survey. They show changes "from neurotics which are ^ 
taken as k sign o£ »*ego ,weakne8 8'^ This scale is related to Cattell^s ' 
'••otial plasticity^'. ' 

Pyeadult -fixated Role means tl*at teachers with high points On this scale 
identify mor^ easily with- children than with adult They obtain their satis-' 
'faction from the , company of children. Their behaviour is thought to reflect 
an attitude ofxidealization df childhood (Suhdgren, 1967, p. 47)/ 

Surg^cy describes individuals are cheerful,* talkative and expressive, 
bubbling over with energy^and activity. This factor is fconsidered to be of 
the most essential compobents defining extroversion. 

High Ergic Tension, This factor h£s been described (seep, 19). 

Self"ass^rtioi>. This factor measures the individual's attitude to other indi- 
\Cidual8 or groups concerning the ability to assert one's own Opinions and act 
according to one's own norms, irrespective of whether authorities are of a 
different opinion. Attempts to influenae. others are also included. The factor 
describes a continuum with the poles self-assertion- adjustment or I-we. In 
the situations described concretely the indi\vidual is confronted with the 
following problems: (1) attacking the opinions of others, (2) discussing un-* 
known subjects, .(3) influencing pupil6 with a different opinion, (4) asserting 
one s own opinion in opposition to someone older, (5) rejecting unfeir cri- 
ticism, (6) keeping people at a distance, (7) being able to put on an act, / 
(8) acting^n accordance with accepted norms and (9) accepting criticism. 
Hi^ points indicate extro^?er sion'. This factoc correlates (r = •39),3j^th 
Cattell's »»parmia»\ ' . ^ - ' 

To tfum up, the student teachers' .perception can also in the second ] 
lesson be predicted maximally by personality features defining the dimen- 
sion *^introver sion-extroversion'^ As in the; first lesson, the student 
teachers' temporary emotional reactions to situations play an important 
part in the prediction, although the factor now shows a negative correlation. 
However, no ihtelligence facto* is to be foufnd among the predictors of the 
first canonical component. The two factors, **Ego Weakness'* and '^Preadtilt- 
fixated Role'* indicate that jt>oth child- centre^dness and uncertainty about ^ 
one's own person have been important for the percejrtion of the '1-it** rela- 
tion in lesson 2, i.e. the perception of the functional qualities of non-per- 
sonal objects wit^ regard to whether or not they^fit in with one's own plans. ' 
The prediction mainly concerns the statements dealing with the planning 
and as^esstnent of lessons, the use of «teac^^g aid^ disposition pn the 
blackboard, communication of hard facts smd linking up with the pupils' 
initial knowledge. * , ' 

.24 - „ " 



.As can -be s^en from Table 4, a relatively lit rge part of the iotal^re* 
dundant variance is also foiind in tAe canonical dimensions 2^ and 4. While ' 
the iiecond dimtn#ion does liot cont^tibute further ijtiformatioh in ad<!ition to 
tiiat presented for the student teachers' perception during micro-lesaon 1 , 

fourth dimension should be ablei'to provide even more information. 
Variable No. 15, i. e. '^Orderly Fx^le''; corref^es positively with the fourth 
t>redictor vector. The negatively coi^relate^, variables are Nos. 36, 35 andjp 
37. Variables >Ios. 6/2 and 5 correlate substantially with the criterion 
vector. This fourth component indicates that (l)^the teachei<s use of dis- ^ 
^iplimry- rules that provide assurance in personal relations with the pupils 
(cf. egp weakness), (2) the teacher's »'£luid general intelligence** and (3) tiie 
teacher ^s attitude to the idealization of cMldhood*are ail valuable fpr the 
prediction of the *»they-it*' relation, i-, e, the pupils' reactiosi to non-pe'rsonal 
objec^rtBtterest in ^tbe subject), the student teacher^s own' presentation "of 
*the 8\ibject and the influence^of the CCJV studio. These personality fea- 
tures are also important for the student teachers' perception of the "I -they*' 
relation, i. e. how they themselves react towards t^ pupils as objects (e. g. 
non-verbal (Contact with or support of pupils) and for the '^they-them'* rela- 
tion, i. e. how the pupils act*between themselves (e. g, the pupil's' conversa- 
tional discipline). 

The discussion has shown how the student 'teachers' perception in les- 
sons 1 and 2 can on all essential points be explained. by means of the first \ 
canonical component in the analysis concerne,d. If, however, a more de- 
tailed description is desired, components 2 and 3 shpuld also be studied in / 
lesson 1 , while xn lesson 2 compon4fits 2 and 4 should tre examinfed, sinde - 
they show redundant variance (R^ > , it). Personality features that ar€ of 
importance for the prediction load on a second order or "second-sttatum" 
factor, Qi (Cattell et^l, , 1970, p. 1 1 2), which refers to "sociable" behaviour 
The poles of that factor are "exvia" and "iijvia". The. more popular lahles 
ai:e extroversion and introversion. Cattell's primary factors A, E, H andi^' 
Q2 load on this factor. Thus, extroyer sion^ts the fundamental personality 
-future (3, 4, 25, 23), but it is modified by a factor that describes the 
iitudent tea rhcisC, strength of ego (8) and idealization of childhood (14), A 
part is also played by a factor describing the student teachers' emotional 
reactioas to situations (34), further evidence in favour of this interpreta- 
tion was provided by the examinaticwi of the second, third and fourth cano- 
nical components. There it emejrged^hat the factor describing preoccupa- 
tion, with disciplinary rules in order ta acquire assurance in personal rela- 
ti(ms With the pupils, (15) is also important. Finally the intelligence variable's 



* (35, 36) showed no .substandHtl positive cprrelations With the vectors, but 
when an*as86ciatjon occurred, these. variij^le* proved to Sfe negativ<»^l^^ 
^^orrelated with the vectors considered. ' * • 



3.4.2 Eval\xatioji of subject -object relations . ^ * 

^ As a result of the st^y^wis.e processed rtHiltiple regression analysis (cf 'Box, 
, 3), ^he canonical correlation analyses of student teachers'" ev.^luations ha^ve 
been carried out with partly different personality variables. The result lor. 
, ' naicro-lesson lis presented in Tabic 6. ^ 

Table 6. Canonical correlation^ between personality variables and subject- 
abject relations: X ^ te'st and redundanCyi. index 
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For explanation of symbols,- se^^able 2 

As can be seen from Table 6 there is no significant correlated cfnonical 

dimension. The^six dimensions extract in lesson 1 3.9% of ih€ variance in 

• • • 
the'set of personality variables,. The first four dimensions are resjponsible 

for a proportion of the total'redundant variance that is ^ . 10 on both sides. 
* However, the first dimension responsible for the greater part of are- 
dundant variance. In the subject-object relations th^re is only 1 7% redun- 
dant variance\ The canonical component structure is given in Table 7V 



^6 



Table 7« Canonical component structure. Micro-lesson 1 : Evaluatioft 
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.Xable 7 shows that variables Nos. 6, 35 and 4 correlate positi*4ly with the_^ 
'fitist predictor ■\fariable, while variablea^SO and 23 show negativfe correla- 
tions. **Qnly variable No". 1 correlates positively witii. the criterion vjsctor, 
tKhil« variablfeS N*8- 3 'and 6 shoV .substantial negative correlations > The 
petionality v^riabloB correlating posit^^rely with the pre<H,ctor vector have 
the fojllo'win'g ronlent: . . '. - " ^ . 

SetfrrejiaCnc^L This factor in4icates the individiial's be,lief in his^ ability to 
master different situatiCMis. Thij^abili'ty is probably based on flexibility, \ 
concentration, composure and.openness. In the situations described con*'^ 
. cretely the individual is -confronted with the following problems: (1) devia- 
^ting frbmaiiplan made in advance, (2) cl^anging a decision, (3) concentrating. 
iA*diliturbing surroundpigd,..(4) acting calmly ift'an unexpected situation^ 
(5) c^^iding^verything to members of family and ^6) having contact with 
pupils oulside school. High points i^^is factor indicate flejdbility and emo- 
tipnal security^ This factor .correlat^fxeg^tiVely (r' s 31) with "Dormant 
Role^' b^t positively (r ^ +29) with '*High Self-sentim<brit<\ 'which meanathat ^ 



it detcribes thfs intensity of the emotional reactions and the individ^jatTs 
.^bility^to conti:ol sitch reactiops. * * * . 

Series measures the individuars inductive reasoning. This &ctor loads on 
a second order factor called *'fluid general intelligence^*^ ^ 

Severity of Judgement . This variable indicates the teacher^ tendency to 

' \ ' ' . ' '1* ' ' ' , ' 

phoose different forms of punishment in order to cJbrrect the pupils'" mis- 
takes or misbehaviour. It is Stssumed that the individual^'s attitude to punish* 
ment is rcjated to a lack of assurance (see Bjerstedt 8c Sundgr^, 1968> p. / 
69). ' . ^ 

pie personality variables that correlate negatively with the firs|^ pr^- 
'dictor vector can be described in,t^e following way: 

Guilt Proneness implies that.the individual shows heightened fear'and ^. 
anxiety. The'Jactor is thought to be related to feelijigs of guilt and diminished 
self- con Thle factor is characteristic of individ\ials who (J) doubt 

theijr own ability to^deal with difficult situations, (2) express a strict atti^ 
tude towards upbringing instead of giving way/and being lenient., (3) choose 
iev^ friend and (4) have high standards of gr our conformity to rules. This 
factor belongs to Cattell'^s primary factors, wjiich load on the second stratum 

factor Qtt, called ^'Adjustment- vs, -Anxiety '^ / 

ii ' ' . ' 'I' 

Critical Role, Teachers with high -points- on this scale are characterized 

■ by a gefneraily critical attitude to the school system and the qualifications 

of their superiors. They are improvers and reformers (Sundgren, 

p. 47)." ■ . / .... 

These 'fiv^persoi^aiity variables just described can best predict the 

student teachers^ evaluation of the '1-me'^ relation, i. e.»aotiohs, expecta- 

tions amd attitudes towards^ their own person. This relation is described , ' 

*by statenients concerning the »Jfudent teachers'' emotional state, voice, 

''posture and factual knowledge. ^ 

As Table 7 shows/ components 2, 3 and*4 are also interesting- The 

personality varia^l/t'S that correlate positively with the second predictpr 

^ * 
vector are. No s. 25, "Parmda", and 19, *Affectothymia»S, while variable 

No. 41, * eve ril^ of Judgement '^ correlates negatively. The e^o-pupil 

i5;^Ltion correlates positively >*ith the second criterion vector, while the 

©go-ego and,|>upil-NPO relations correlate negatively. ^*The content of the^ 

N4gdividual V^Us;iables- have alr.eady,* with the exception of 'Affectot!!ymia'*; 

been described. 

Affectothymia characterized individuals who are cooperative, easy to 
^ i- . ^ Jm 

associate with, helpful, interested in maHing contact, sympathetit^^ 
► .generous and adaptable. They form active groups easily and Are '/ 



generous' in their personal relationships, less frighteneil of criticism, have 
no difficulty in rerneihbeting .^ople'^s nai^es and appear toi^erless depen* 
dent pn precision wo;rk a^d on being able to meet the requirements of the 
environment exactlyj^TKis fa.ctor.is included in Cattell^'s extroversion syn- 
drome and expresses ^^social agreeablene8s'^ 

.1^^ relations in which ego is the subject correlate substantially with- 
the third criterion factor, but it is ajti^ve all the ego-N^O relation that is 
important. Five personality variSfiles.with r > .30 correlate with the third 
crite'rion factor. In addition to the variables already mentioned, they are 
the following: , ^ - ^ > 

Dependent Role, Teachers with high points on this scale try to escape 
from their uncertainty "by relying on superiors (Sundgren, 1967, p^ 47). 

Critical Role (seep.- 26) v ^ 

Parnrua (seep. 19)» 

Nurturaht Role Teachers. with high points on this scale are characterized 

by a strong positive fe'eling for children and their ne^^. The love and 

t 

apJ)reciation they in return receive from the children is* thought to provide 
their greatest satisfaction as teachers (Sundgren, 1967, p, 47). 

Preadult-fixated Role (see p, 22), 

The five predictor variables described above indicate that it should be 
-.possible to predict a positive evaluation of the "ego-NPO f^lation, in addi- 
tion to yhat has already been said in connection with the first ^nonical 
vector; on the basis of the personality features that are typical for teachei|j 
who^-re inhibited very little by "the risks and demands of the epLvirortmenl^ 
and who express a child-centred teacher role, . 

The fourth canonical component shows that all "the relations with the . 
»\ ' ' . < * - ' " . ^ 

^ pupil as subject cor-relate substantially with the criterion vector, while 

the pupil •pupil relation correlates most highly. Tfte following three va- 
riables correlate positively with the predictor vectorj while the fourth 
' variSible gi-ven shows. a negative correlation: ! * 

Self-relianc'fe (see p; 25). . ^ * ^ 

Seli^assertion (see p. 22),. 

Affectpthymia *(see pp 26-27) . / v ^ 

Seriep (^^e p. 26). ^ / ^ * • ..i?' - 

The Jourth canonical dimension indicates that student teachers with high 
points in factors describiAg an* ^revert personality express in their eva-^ 
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Ivtatxcm^pTthe pi$^ toLerance of thte pupils' behavipur. However, in<^dtive 
rea««ing cgrrelates.negatively with this dimension, • ^ 

- For the prediction/of the, student tea chets' evi^uaCion dinning micro- - 

lesson 1 , ten personality features have proved to correlate with r > . 30. 

■ " . . N • . -^-^ - * "7 — — ^ 

^ As has emerged from the discussion, there are four independeht canonical 

, ^* ' 

* di^pensionif that have proved to be important. . ^ , 

III the first dimension the evaluation in the ego^egp relation is the 

criterion variable "that can best be predicted by personality features in - 

clud^4 in an- "Adjusti ient-vs\ -Anxiety" syndrojme that is defined by Cattell « 

' ' ' ' ' /' ' . * • . 

primary factors C, L, .O, Qy Q^; -This factor deals with-the intensity ("id\ 

pressnire'").and control of emotional reactions/ jl. e. anxiety contra emotio- 
nal adjustment (see CatteU .et al, , 1970, p. 118). This is further einiiasized by. 
tl\e student teachers'' punrshing -attitude to misbehaviour by the pupils* *\rti^h 
is tiiought t<f express uncertainty on the part of the individual. 

The second dimension concerns mainly the egoj-pupil relation oH the 
critrfrio^n, sr^e. Positive evaluations of this relation are made by student 
teachers^who ar^i-extrifverted, who have low points on "Corr^^ction of pupils*** 
cuid who express assurance^f 
' ^ . Xb« third dimension has relations with the ego as subject. The per- 
sonality features correlating highest with this dimension express a child- 
cent|*ed teacher role. * * • 

Finally t^e rela'tiqna with the pupil as subjject correlate with the fourth 
criterion variable and the student teachers' positive evaluations can best 
be predicted by means of personality variables expressing extrovert per-* 
sonality features.. , 

To &}miup, the student teachers^ evaluation of the eg6*ego relation in ^ 
/ the firdt lessen is related to personality features that determine the ability 
to control emotional re&ctions a,,nd to overcome uncertainty. But in addi- 
tion \o this the student teachers' 'fcj[)ild-centxedness and extroversion are 

also important for the evaluatiofa of primarily the ego-NPO and the pupil- 

• * / ' " . 

. pupCl ^relation, which is shown <by th^ third and fourth canonical dimensions. 

. The ajialysis of the studept teachers' evaluation in lesson 2 is presen- 
ted in Table 8. ' ' / . ' ^ 

As can be aeen fak)i^ Table 8, there is no significant correlated canor 
nical dimension in lesson 2 either. The six dimensions extract in lesson 2 
38% of the variance (compared to 39% in the first lesson) from the setjaf 
personality v^-riables.' However,- in the subject-object relations therj^ is 
only 18% (+1% compared to the 'first lesson) predictable variance, 
''greatest pa^t^o^ the total redundant variance is asspl^ated with thi^^^st 
canonical component. But if. all red\indant variance (R^ ^ . 10) is tlb»bAj^- 

'■ : . 30 * ' • 



plained, four components should be studied more closely. The camonical 
conpQCiant structure is given in Table 9« * 

Table 8, Canonical correlations between personality variables and subject- 
^object relationflvX ^ test and redundancy index 
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For. explatnati on of symbols, see Table 2 \ . • 

. Table 9. Canonical component structure. J^cro-lesson 2; Evalxxation 
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Table 9. (c<»t,). 
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Table 9» shows that the following variables correlate positively with the first 
.predictor vector: 41,. 13; Z^> 1 2 and 3(k The variable 20 correlates nega- 
tively. Variables 3 to 5 correlate^ positively with the first criterion vector, 
biii the pupil^pupil relation correlates most highly. Three new personality 
va^Rbles have been added fof the^studen^ teachers^ eval^tation in the se^cond 
micro-lesson in addition to: - >r ^ 



Severity of Judgement (^e p. 26)^ \ * • ' 

Crttical Ro'le (see p._ 2^) ^ \ * 

Autia characterizes indj^viduals with *'an intense subjectivity ajid inner men- 
tai life". They heed freedom^and sho^^a certaijj carelessness and irrespon- 
sibility in practical matters, but^at ttje same time they are also characterized 
by higher internal tension caused by anxiety than individuals with low scores 
on this iactor. Persons with high scores tei>d to feel that they are unaxicepted 
in groups, but without bothering about it* This factor loads together with 
Cattell^s primary factors Idnii^ M on a s'econd stratum ^ctor Qjjj called 
*'Pathemia - vs,^ - Cortertia'\ This factor describes a higher order factor 
with *the more p*fmlar labelled poles * 'Sensitivity, Enaotionalism - vs. - 
Though i^oise" {^ee Cattejl et al. , 197fi, p. ^7). ' ^ ' • 

Guilt Pr oneness (see p. 26) - \ 

~^ ' . - , . - ; V ' ■ 

NondireclHi^ Role is a scale describing teachers who display axieed tg 
reduce the dependency of the children. on the personality of the teacher fo*r j 
the purpose of in the long run develpping autonomically functio^ng indivi- 
duals (see Sundgren, 1967, p. 47). ' , ' 

General Intelligence measureathe "crystallized^* rather than "fluid in- 
telligence" of the individual. By "Crystallized intelligence" is meant the. 
other of the two second order factors established by Cattell. Tests measuring 
language ability, arithmetical skills and "to.pologic^ reasoning** or logical 
thinking load on this factor. • ^ 

Thus," in the second lesson student teachers characterized by sensitivity, 
a lenient attitude to child- upbringing ^nd chil4.-c^ftr edneiks appear largely 



to evaluate tiie pupil-pupil relation positively. At th^e same time these 
studi^nt teachers have low points on the scale measuring correction oi. 
pupifs and in the factor "Crystalliaed Intelligence *\ ' . y 

"Surgency** and '^General Intelligence*' correlate positively with the 
second predictor £actorv*bn the other hand, '^^eT^ies'^, i. e. inductive 
reasoning a^d '»Self -assertion*' correlate negatively. These predict maximially 
the studdit teachers^ evaluation of Soth the ego-pupirand the ego-NPO rela*- 
tions. ' ' ' . 

''Self-reliance'*, "Series" and "Preadult-fixated Role" correlate posi- 
tively with the third predictor dimension, while the student'teatzhers^ atti- 
tude .towards punisliment co^elates negatively. The Student teachers'' eva- 
luation of the ego-ego relation can be predicted best-, but "the relations 4-6 
display substantial* cor relations wth the third cri^rion Vector. - 

' "Matrices" and "Self-assertion" correlate positij^ly with the fourth 
predictor vector. ' • 

l^atrjces . . 'this factor is considered to manure deductive reasoning. This * 
tedt loads on Catteirs "Fluid General InteUigence". The' test is intended to 
measure the "g" factor (General Abilit^^ Factor)'. 

"Self-relicLnce" arid "Dominant Role" correlate negatively with the 
fourth predictor vector. 

Dominant R,oIe is a scal^ describing teachers who display a need to have 
their own superiority and their owfi ^^o- value confirmed.' The pupils^ isub- 
ordinate position in classroom situation gives satisfaction to teachers with 
high points here (see Sxmdgren, 1967, p,, 47). 

What can be predicted inaximally is the student teachers' evaluation of , 
the pupil-e'go ctnd pupil -NPO relation. But relation's 1 and 2 also show sub- 
stantial relations with the fourth criterion vector . ^ 

In the, .second lesson, the student teachers' evaluation appears prinmrily 
to concern the pupil-pupi\ relation. The evaluation of this rrtation seems 
"^to be able to be predicted nrtakimally by means of personality features such 
as sensitivity, a len'ieit attitude to child -upbringing and child- centrednes s, ^ 
together with thfe student teachers' tendency to recommend measures for 
disciplinary prqblems' afxd general intelligence. 

But the first canonical dimension does not appear to su&ice as an ex- 
planation of all the essential* redundant variajice. A further three canonical 
dimensions are required for thi^ purpos^e. The* second dimension suggests r 
that the gtudeiirreachers' extroversion and general inte^gende *are im- 
portant for the evaluation of the ego-pupil and ego^jJiPO relations. The thitd 



dimension concerns the student teachers" ability to controjl embtional 
• reactions a\id atti^des of idealization o£ childhopd, together with the abi- ' 
Uty in inductive reasoning. This appears *o.be important for the evaluatioi^ 
. of ego-- ego relation. - " - \ ^ 

The fourth dimen 8 icMi t:oncems the student te^cher^" e^tttovert persona- 
lity features, ability in deductive reasoning,* ability to control emotional 
reactions and need to dominate, in classroom situations « 

To sum up, the student teachers' evaluation in the second lesson can 
be pjedicted maximally in the pj^^pil- pupil relation. The personality fea-* 
tures that app^r to be most important for the prediction are related partly 
to the "Corterfia"- syndrome, g. sensitivity, partfy to the "AnaAety"-- 
syndrome, e, g. emotionality. A uega^^ive relation on the other hand de- ^ 
monstrates the student teachers' ability in crystallization. 

> 3. 5 Multiple partial- cor relation analysis ^ 

We hs^ve used the canonical' cor relation analysis m^odef to investigate which 
personality variables m'axim'ally predict a weighted average of the student 
teachers' assessments of the subject- pbject rel|itiond. By means of the 
multiple partial- correlati cm analysis model we can study how grea^*a part 
of the variance -cov-ai^iance is related tcy^eparate subjec.t-pbject relations. 
We now Wish to study the following questions: 

1. "What is the correlation between the^ personality variables and,e.g« the 
ego-ego relation, after the variance that is' related to the other five 
supamation variables (as measured -by Jine^r'functions) has been re- 
moved ? ' ' . ^ 

r 

2. How^much unexplained varj^ance- covari^nce remains, i> e. what is the 
size of the residual^? 

The part of the variance that can be predicted /or the separate summation 
variables is stated by means of squf red'inultiple partial-correlations 
{R^p)J Since the correlations bet^^een the residuals {imexplained part« of 

i the variance) have been calculated in PARTL (see Copley & Lohn^s, 1971, 
pp. 201 -220), it is also possible to study how great a part of the variance 
in the stude^^ teachers' perception and evaluation respectively in the indi- 

- vidual micro-lessons remains as unexplained variance. Tlble 10 presents 
the results of the multiple partial- correlation analysis for the 'student ^ 
teachers' perception in micro-lesson \. 
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0/ ' Maltfple partial* correlation analy#it. Micro-lesson 1: 
* * Peifception r * '/ 
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^, Table 10 shows that in^the first lesson ^8% o£ the variance in the pupil-ego 
relation can be j^redicted fi^om the personality ^variables* This^renuU agrees 
well with t^p canonical correlation analysis, which ^howe<J that-this rela- 
tion correlates most highly (r = .95) with the first criterion vector. In the* 
other subject- object relations between 20 - 25%*of the^riance can be pre- 
dicted from the personality variables. The predfction is'worst for the 
pupil -NPO relatip^r >)vhich also shows a correlation with the fcriteripn * 
vector that does not satisfy r > , 30 in the canonical correlation. an^.lysis. 
Th^ corr<^lation matrix for the residuals suggests, however/ that ^hei?e is 
^some variance left, whio^^caimot be explained means of the per^nality 
variables on which this calculation is based. Apart from two cor^lations 
all are significantly separated from zero. ^ - * - 

The result of the multiple partial -^orr.elati<m* analysis for the .student 
teachers'" perception during micro-lesson 2 is given in ^able 11. • " 

Table 11 shows tiiat 37% and 36% respectively of the variance ^hat is 
associatedjKdth the ego-NP^^ind the ego-ego relations can be predicted • 
frorii the personality traits, ii tfie pupil- ego relation 29% of the variance ^ 
and in the ego-pupil relation 20% of the variance can be predijCted on the 
basis of the personality features. On the other hand. it. seems as if only a 
' ve^ small amouijt of variance can be predicted for Uv^upU- pupil and / 
pupli-j^l^ relations in the second lesson. The correlation between the 
residuals shows that there are significant^orrelati^ns that are on the 
' * whole lar|;er than in lesson 1 If this restdt is compared to what has 
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Table 1 1 , Multiple pa rtial'«- cor relation analysis. Micro-lepion 2: 
- - . - Perception ^ . . 



Variable Deiignation 
lio. 



R^p F- ratio 



r 99 
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emerged from the canonioM correlation analysik, the ego-NPO and the 
ego- ego relations prbv^tp correlate ponsiderably higher (r ^AT^^ r = .57) 
with the fiiRSt criterion vector than the others do. This can be interpreted . 
as meaning that all essent^l infornnation is to be found in the first canoni- 
cal component, since the second one'doe's not contribute any -informatioir in 
addition to what has already emerged in lesson 1. 

. T^o sum^up, the prediction of the student teachers' perception during 
the first lesVoA mainly concerns which actions, expectations and attitudes 
the pupils dir^w at the student teachers. High pbints^on the variables 
•'Social- contaiunicative qualities^', *'Parmia** and' '*High Ergic Tension" 
together with low values on the test ^'Classifications**, i.e. ability in de- 
ductive reasoning, leads to a positive perception. 

The prediction of the student tealcTie^s' perception diwring the 8eco'nd^ 
lesson mainly concerns how the student teachefs act in relation td noh- 
personal objects iij their environment and tlie way in which they fit or do- 
not fit in with the student t^chers^ plans, plus the actions, 'expectations \ 
and attitudes the student teachers have in regard to thennselves^ 

High points on th^ variables *'Ego Weakness*', *'Surgency** and »*Pre- 
^dult-fixated^Jlole" together with.low values bn'*High ETrgic Teiision" and 
"Self-asstertion** or th,e degree of extroversioi^re r'elated to a positive 
perception in the second lesson. The perception has changed, regarding 
ix^ch relation(8) is concerned and it has also become niore differentia te<}. 
At the same time this means that several and partly different personality 



features are re^juijed to pu^dict the student te'acherff' percepti'on. 

The multiple partial- corralation analysis of the student^teachers' 
evaluation during micro-lesson lis presented in Table 12. 

Table 12. Multiple partial-correlation analysis. Micro-lesson 1: . 
Evaluation 



Variable ^JDesignation R k\ F-ratio F 



No. 



p. "P " ^-99 ; . 

^ . (17. 78) = 2. 24 



I Ego- ego .64 ..,.29 , 1.85 

Z Ego- pupil .35 .12 ',62 

3 ■ Ego-NPO ' :45 < .20 1.16 

4 ■ ' • Pupil-ego- -.33 .11' .55 

5 ^ Pupil-pupil .36 ' .13 .68 
6, Pupil-NPO\ .42 .18 1.90 

Correlations between residuals v 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 .30 . 26 / ^. 20 .01 . 18 

2 .51^ ^.12 .09 .35 

3 . 07 .02 05 

4 ' .05 -.05 

5 » , .13 
6 > 



1^8 can be seen from Table 1 2, in the first' lesson 29% of the pi'edictable 
variance in the student teacherg' evaluation is associated with the ego* ego 
relation. A comparison with {he- ca^pnical correlation analysis* shows that 
this is the relation which correlates most highly (r = , 64) w^th the crite- 
rion vector. In the ego-NPO and pugil-NPO relations 20% and 18% respec- 
^pcly of the variance can be predicted from the personality variabi^, but' 
both the relations correlate negatively with the criterion vector. The result 
can be in^erpeted as meaning that all essential ^information^ ex^ts in the 
first canonical dimension and that the ego- ego relation is the one that can 
maspinially be predicted. JThe correlation zmatrix shows mofeo^r that' not 
much variance-coVariance remainsX^nly three of the 15 correlations are , 
significantly separated from zero, \- ' ^ * ^ 

The multiple partial- correlation^nalysis of the student teachers'' eva- 
luatiod^tluring lesson 2 is given in Table 13. 

Table 13 shows how the variance in the student teachers'' evaluation in 
lesfon^ is spread relatively evenly over all the subject-object relations. 
The two variable domains for which 20% of the variance can be predicted 
are the student teachers' evaluation of the ego-NPO_and th^ pupil -pupil re- 
lations. A co:i^parison with the canonical correlation analysis shows that 
it is these two relations that correlate most highly (r = .61, r = .47) with 
the criterion vector. But the pupil-ego and pujpil-NPO r elation s^^^tl so display 



Table 13. Multiifle partial-correlation analysis. Micro-lesson 2: 
* Evaluation \ \ 



Variable Designation 
Nb. 
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F- ratio 
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1 ^ Ego- ego 

2 Ego- pupil 

3 Ego-NI^O . 

4 Pupil- ego 

5 ' Pupil-pupil 

6 . Jhipil-NPO 

Correlaticm8^etweej6( residuals 
1 2 • . 3 

1 "'.2:1° .32 

2 ... ■ t .'35 

3 ■ " ^ 
4 
5 

6 • ■ - 



. ^T""' — 7" — ' — . 

8ub|t2Matial^ correlations (r > . 30) with the first criterion vector. The corre- 
lation, matrix, shows that there is no variance wortii naentioning left, A large 
"part of the predictable variance is associated with^the first canonical com* 
ponent. . * . 

T!o s\iii¥up» the predict! oh of the sftident teachers" evalviation during the 
^first lesson mainly concerns the a ctionss. expectations and attitudes that are 
directed at^.i^ie's own person. Righ ^ints on the variables *^SeIf-reliance'^ - 
"Serits", i. it. inductive reasoning, and ^'Severity of Judgement'^ together 
with low^c^es on **Guilt Pt'oneness** and ^'Critical, Role'' are related to a 
positive evaluatix>n, - * ^ 

The^f>redict;^on of the evaluation in lesson 2 mainly concerns the pupils'' 
actions, expectations, and attitudes towas^ds themselves ai^^other pupil^^ 
tagfther with student teachers'' evaluajtion 9^f how non*per^iial objects' 
have or have not fitted in with their j^lans. High points oix the variables 
"Critical Role^V 'Autia^\ * ^TNondir active Role'^ and "Guilt Proneness", to- 
gether withiow scores in the factor/^General Intelligence", i.e.^e ability 
to crystallize, "and "Matrices", i, e. deductive reasoning, are r^elated to a 
positive evaluation. « - 
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th« taalytet in Ihis report were carried out for the purpose of studying how 
Important different personalfty |eatures are for the individuuil's perception 
and evaluation of his own video- re cokied teaching behaviours oh different 
occasions. 

Taking a structuralistic view of the individxiars *'self»» as'a starting 
poiJit, a study was made of whether and to what extent 41 different personal- 
ity variables could be used for prediction of the perception and evaliiation of 
^ six different subject- object relations on two different teachiiig occasions. 

ijsing multivariate data analysts,^ bptlx-prediction problems and the 
meaning of the relations between the different groups of variables have been 
studied. Multivariate and factorial discriminant analyses were used to study 
to what extent the centroids referring to the experimental factors differ 
significantly from each other. As expected, no difference of any impo^rtance 
for this analysis* has beeh found. By calcxilating a se<rzencc of imdtiple 
imear regression equations in stepwise mairj^^r, an attempt was then made 
to determine the personality variables that lead to the greatest reduction of , 
the error variance. (For detailed information on this analysis, see Skog- 
Ostlin, 1975.) For flie studejjjt^t^chers' perception, sixteen personality 
variables satisfied the criteria of the analysis, ^ while for the evaluation there 
proved to be sevente^en such variables. On the basis of these'variables, ca- 
nonical correlation a^lyses were made in qrjder to find the 'smallest number 
of personality variables that must be controlled or extracted/for au elimina- 
tion of all essential linear relations between the personality variables and ' 
^ the^six subjectTobjefet relations. Finally multiple pa rtial- cor relation ana - 
^ lyses were carried out for the -purpose of studying how great a part of the 
.^^ variance-covariance is related to the sepa:4-ate subject-object tftelations, ^ 
- The mai^ result of the analyses is presented in Figure 1. The fore* 
ground in Figure 1 represents the measuring instrument's six different 
subject- object relations for micro -lesson 1. The disconnected hgafe ip the 
l>ackground symbolizes the measuring initrviment'^s six subject* object re^p"" 
^ tions for micro-lesson 2. The ego rNPO' relation is- projected twice itL^d'er 
to indicate the prediction of both perception and evaliiation for thii^^lation. 
The small letters in bold point staftp the assessment, the index Figure 1 re- 
presenting the student teachers > perception and 2 their evaluStion. 
' ... 

Figure 1 shows how the student teachers'' p.erception can in lesson 1 
best be predicted for the pupil- ego relation, while on the same occasion 
^ jti^eir jevaluaUo)l^can best be predicted for the ego-ego rj^ilation. 

For lesson 3^ Fifutie I shows, that the student .teachers^ perception can 
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bett4>e predicted for boti^ the ego- ego and the ego-NPO relations. The 
ttwlMit te^chers^ evaluation V lesljon 2 can on the^other hand best be "pre - . 
dictM for ti^!^pupil*pupil and the ego-N3PO relations: 

Very briefly thf cocntent can be described in the following way: . 

1, Id micro^leiBSon 1 the y^eighted average of four personality variables is 
the^best predictor for the student teachers^ perception of the pup41-ego 
relation. The contents of this relation between the predictor arid the 
.crite^ion^ variable are the following: ^ . . 

Student teachers with high points in Student teachers with high points in 
the factor '^Socially-commuracatiye the perception of the pupil- ego r<s- 
quaiities'' consider that they c^m * latipn slate that during the lesson 



the pupils follow instructions, dp* 
not contradict, ask questions con- 
cerning the stibjecj^ under discussion 
and that the pupils during the lesson 
seldom give answers to questions 
othe^ than those expected by the 
, student ieachet'. 



2. 



nnaster different tonc'retely des- 

cribed situation s^requiring selY- 

esteam, authority and linguistic 

»«finsitivity. They arfe also charac- 
terized by ''Parmia^', which means 
; tha,t they are^ uninhibited socially 

as a result of an absence of shy- 
ness. At the same|||^m§ th^y alsd 

display heightened emotional ten^ 
* sion, which roay be ^n expression 

of temporary emotional reactions 

to' a particular 'situation/ The 

studexit teachers^ ability in*de- 

ductive reasoning' appears to be of 
/no importance in this context, 

however. In sununing up, itifcan 
. be said that the variaU£S describe^ 

^stuiient teachers with^ extrovert 

personality features. . 

In micro- leB§ori*E the average of five personality variables formrthe 
•best pred^pr of the student teaphers^ perception of both the egO-NPO' 
' and the y^go- ego^telations* This relation between tlje predict;o.r ajidjthe 

criteria ^raLriables are the>£qll owing: 

« Stu.dexxt te.achers wit};L high points . Student teachers with high points 
^o^the^oale '/Ego Weakness*' are ' in the perceptiori of'the ego-NI^O 
easily influenced. Bui they are al- ^ 



sb characterized by ''Surgency", 



relation state that their own 
teaching is vaj;;ed for the pupils, 
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vhich -means that they 'are cheer- - that the TV studitijias Uttle effect 
.They are talkative, expressive , on their wayj>f teaching, that their 



r 



and bubbling oyer with energy and 
actiVity. At the same time they 
are "Preadult-fixated'», i.e. they 
ide^itify more easily with children 
than with ctdults. Heightened emo- 
tional tension as an' expression of 
emotional reactions to temporary 
situations andJ'Self-afesertidn", 
1. e. the studtKnt t%cherjs^ posi-^ 
txon,when asserting their pwh opi- 
r|ions and acting in accordance 
with their own no^ms, Correlates 
negatively with this* predictor Com- 
ponent. • In snimining the va - * 
Nriables can be* said to describe 
student teachers with extrovert - 
personality features .that are ' 
„modi£ied by a factdr related to 
"Social plastiaity" an^\ scale ex- 
pressing a certain degree of child- 
centredness. % ^ ' 
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rough and detailed planning is good, 
that teaching aids are often used, 
that the subject is 'presented clearly, 
that tiie ^eachifig aboM^ids in fa^ts, 
that Ihe linking up with &e pupils^ 
previous, knowledge was good and 
thiat ther% are no mmecessary de- 
viaHpny froni the subject. Student 
teachers with high points in the 
perception of the-egOTego delation 
state that they are relaxed, behave 
with assurance, are patient wth 
the pupils and have a s^ni^e of hu- ^ 
^mour, speak in a loud« .cjlear and 
varied^oice, jarely use gestures 
oi: fiddle with anything (el g, 
twi^trtng ^ 'rin:g), havje good falctxial 
knowledge. They.do ^ndi'make use 
of stereotyped expressions,' use * 
complete sentenced, ar,e lingxiisti* . 
cally^rrecft,. speak Without dia- 
lectal accent, never use difficult 
>^rds with^jjt explaining th^m 
(epf-gf^cimical terms)^ always 
know.^'how t^h^.y in7!end to coiltinue 
or ^^h^ th^Y are going to say, 
write le'gibw and never put rheto- . • 
rical' questions. ^ 



Ho>7ever,. it should in conclusion also be mentioned tliat the canonical 
correlation analyses have, siiowA that in both lessons there are two cano- 
nical dimensions dealing v^5|h.^the,leacher^s preoccupation with rules and 
regulations tor th^ purpose of gaiping ^ss^^rance in their personal rela- 
tionships with the pupils. - ♦ /- " ^ 

3. In micro-Iesson l\the sum five personality variables gives the best 
[prediction of thjB student teachers'' evalu^tio^of the. ego- ego relation. 
The content of this relation between thepredictor and the criterion 
varisiWes are as follows: ' » ' r ^ ' ^ ^ \ 




Student teachers wi±h high scores Student teachers with high/score§, 
is^|ij|xe &ctor **Self-relia:|fce" con- > in the evaluation of the"^ ego- ego 

that they are capable of m?t8- relation state the fo^1ll^\nng: they ^ 
ng ai^fe^ent concretely dis- are infl^enced positively by the 
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cribed situ^ons'^ requiring flexi- 



tension^ during the^lesson^ Assured 
berhaviour, patience with the pupils 
and a sense of humour lar^ all im-- 



bility, concentration and compo-* 
sure and openness. ^ They show a 

good ability in inductive reasoning portant. They also con.sider vocal 

but they have a tendency to re- variation, clarity of speech, vcxcal 

commend severe punishments in ^ pitch and posture during the lesson 

order to 'deal with the pupils to be important. They feel it is 



faults and misbehaviour, At>the 
same time they display a heigh- 
tened fe^r and ctnxiety together 
with a gwer ally critical attitude 
towards the school system and the 
quajifi cation 8 of their superiors. 
To sum up, the variables describe 
the intensity of the emotional re- 
"act^pns and student teac^teat^^ arbi-' 
lity to control, these reaclEions/ 
Hi{^ scores indicate enaotional 
assurance. 



important to us^ gestures and at. 
the Mme time judge that the stu- 
dent teachers^ own fiddling with 
objects during the lesson does not 
distress thfe pupils. Having factual 
knowledge is considered to-be ini- 
portant and the us^ of stereotyped 
expressions^to be disturbin^-Th^ 
use of incomplete sentences is ^/ 
judged as being undistressing. The 
same applies to the use of Unguis-* 
tically incorrject expressions and 
dialectal acqent. While the ufif^ of 
difficult words (without explanation) 
is judged ks being m^ningless from 
the pupils'' point of view. The stu- 
dent teachers themselves do not 
feel having ^nental blocks to be 
distressing. The legibility of their 
handwriting is'considered impor- 
tant and putting rhetorical questions 
.is felt to be disfei§ssing. 



In micro-lesson 2 f he sum of six personality variables gives ihfe best 
prediction of thip student teachers^ eval\iation of both the pupil-pupil . 
a4||ego-NPO relations. The icontertt of this relation between the predic- 



id the criteria variables are as follows: 
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Student teachers with high scorejB Student teachers withhi^^t^cores^ 
'^ow 'i generdUy critical attitude . in the evaluation of the pu^*pupil 
to the school eystem and the qua- relation state as follows: TK.ey do * 
Ufi cations of their supenors. They not find it distressing when the 
have among other things a need for ^ pupil a^speak at the same tixne, ^ 
freedom and 'displaty a certain d®"" | 'speak to each others about things 
gree of carelessness and irre- outside the subject and play to*' 

spansibility in practical natters. gether.diirihg the lesson. They con- 
At the same time they have a higher jider it important that thephpils ♦ 

discuss with each. other the subject 
of ^e lesson. Student teachei^s 
-^^^ high scores in the evaluation. 
J^e ego*NPO relation state as ' 
that it is important that 
:«Aon^ should be varied for the 

f 

Uh'e influence of the TV • - 

iives them assurance. It is 

u ' ^ 

^ important to plan the lesson both ^ ' 
roughly and in detaiL It is arlso 
important to use^the blackboard 
^d highly auitable teaching' aids.' 
The lay-out of w)iat. is written on 
the. blackboard and the fprm in which, 
the subject is presented are both 
considered important* TKe comnraa- 
ni cation of hard facts in the ' 
teaching is considei^e^ important^ 
as is the ability to link up with the 
' ' . ' s ' ' * pupils" previous kno^edge, while 

unnecessary-digressions from the 
Hj^'.. subject are thought to be^imimpor- 

'tant. ' 

In the same way as in the ana^yais of the student teachers" perception, the 
evaliUt^ipn also produces canonical dimensions which give information in 
additicm to what can be explained by the first canonical component. In the 
first lesson these express exfrovert personality traits and a^ce^in child- (, 
centredness, while in the second lesson it is extroversion and tfie student, 
teachers" ability^© crystallize together with a need to dominate classroom' 
sitni^tians that assert themselves. ^ . 



ergic tension caused by anxiety 

than student teachers with low 

s . > 

scores in this' factor. However, 

they also show a need to reduce 
' the pupils" dependence in order 
that they may gradually develqp 
into independent individual*. T?ie^ 
factor , "Guilt Proneness'' indicates 
that student tefthers with high 
scores in this factor doubt their 
own ability to master diffipult^si- 
ttiations. Deductive , reasoning are' 
however Negatively correla^ted 
with this dimension. To'sum^^up, 
the variables describe student 
teachers who show a certain 
"amount of uncertainty and are 
characterised by emotionality 
and 8ensiti^l[ty traits. 
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, Finally the re siUt of wis study cbuld be made the basirf of t^^e following 
hypotheses: 

1* In leflTson 1 the student teachers' perception is concentrated mainly on 
the *'they-me*' refationi i.e. perceptions concerning the pupils actio^is 
against the '^teacher''. ^ . ^ 

2. In lesson 1 the student teachers' evaluation is primarily concentrated 
on the *l-me^* relation, i. e. how I as ''teacher'' have succeeded in this^' 
first confrontation. 

3. In lesson 2 tlie strident teachers' perception is conc^ent^ated on the*^ 
'1-they" relation, i. e, the execution of the plan of the lesson and the 
uffe of various teaching aids. But the perception also concerns the 
"I- me '^ relation, i. e. %^pects involving the student teacher's own 



per son r which cotfUf^ best be expressed as a "test of hypotheses about 
one's own behaviour". , • • w 

In lesson 2 the evalxiation is primarily concentrated on the "They- them'' 
\ and '1-it" relations. Thus, it is assumed that during the second lesson 

the* student teachers evalxxate how distressing or \indistressing and how 
* important or iniimportant the pupils' behaviour towards each other is. 

At the same time the. evaluation concerns how varied the teaching was 
' • or how . suitable the teaching aids used w.ere. 

The analyses described here and the results presented elsewhere do not 
unfortunately permit an empirical test of hypotheses 1-4. It is possible that 
a detailed study^f the student teachers 'oral comments could produce 
some empirical proof. Future empirical studies should be designed both 
to,te'stthe hypothesis stated abov^ and to investigate the development of the 
student teacher^' perc^eption and evaluation. What happens, for example, 
to the^student teachers' fo.cuS8ing of attentioaa and what changes occur in 
the st^Pcture of their perception, and evaluation in a third, fou rth^ c, 
lesson? 
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APPENDICES 



1. Product-moxnent correlations of the 41 personality 
• variables designated in Box 1 



• 



2. 'The disinflation ability of '41 personality variables 
wi^ respect to the expefimental fa-ctors: Sammlry 

\ 6£ MANOVA & FACDIS statistics ' * . ^ 

3. Rank order of the prediction values of the personality 
variables for the subject-object relations, based on 

4. Product -monaent correlations ^^stween the predictor 
variables designated in Box 3 and the subject -object^ 
relations 
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* ; Appendix I : 

T»ld* 2, The dlecrimiz^tion ability of 41 personality vaciabled with 
respect to the experlmei^l factors: Suimxiary of MANOVA 
k FACDIS statistics 



^.99 


Hypothesis 1 - 
F- ratio 




F 

'.99 
(dfi. df2) 


Hypothesis 2 • 
F-ratio 


(315, 17967.) 
(408. 17875) 
(630,. 17768) 
(759, 17735) 


1.14 / 
i. 12 
l.ll* 
1. 30*** 


.55 
.41 
.65 
.52 


(42, 235) 
(481' 229 . 
(613, '218) 
(66. 212) 


1.73** 
^ .92 
1.52** 
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T| : Wilks^t generalized eta 



Table 3> Multivariate significance test for analysis 1 

{t vm + po + TPS) 



Source 



• F-racio F qq (14,81) Wilks's 



= 2.43 



lambda (A^) 



Tutoring (H) - 1.17 

Self- confrontation (T) 1.39 

Interaction (H&T) 2. 94 

Discriminant structure -» 



H 



Cehtroids of the discriminant £iizKctKms 



40 
43 



40 
43 



.83 
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.66 
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No. 
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iPable 4. CTdntrasts for the^interaction between tutoring and 8eIf-confrontati(m 
plus univariate F- ratios ' ' 



Variable Designation 
No. 



V2 



F-ratio F 
(1 . 92) = 6. 78 



1 • Acceptance of oneself 2^28 

2 Ac6eptance of others - . 90 . 

7 Suggestibility to Authority rl, 23 

8 Ego Weakness ' . 95 

9 Practical Role 83 
^^10' 'Status-striving Role . - . 24 
TH- Nurturant Role , .02 

12 Non^irective R6\e . 50 

13 Critical Role ' 1,12 
^4 ■ Preadult -fixated Role ^ 49 

15 ^ Orderly Role - . 26 

16 * Dependent Role -1,50 
IT ExhibitiOTii Stic Role .05- 
18 Dominant Role ' 1.12 
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Table 5. Multivariate significance test for analysis ^ 
' , (F Vni + PO + TPS + 3-A + l^p + SJ) 



Source 



Tutoring (H) 
Self-confrontaJj^ (T) 
interaction (H^p 

Discftminant structure 



F-ratio 

1, 10 

1. 37 ' 

2. 30 



'F Q •(20. 75) Wilks's ' 
' lambda (A) 



* 2. 16 
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Designation 
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No, 
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Acceptance of oneself 


, 01 
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Table 6, Coitrasts for the interaction between tutoring»end self- confrontation 
plus univariate F- ratios ' * « 



Variable Designation 
No. 



hjt2 



ratio 
(1.92) ,6'. 78 



1 ' Acceptance of oneself 2.28 -2.2£ -2.28 

Z Acceptance* of otKer 8 - i'90 .90 .90 

^ Suggestibility to Authority -1. 23 1.23 1.23' 

n8 Ego Weakness - , • 95 .95 . 95 

\9 A Practical Role .83 - .S3 - .83 

ViO B Status- striving Role - .24 \24 .24 

11^ ' C Nurturant Role .02 - 02 , . 0,2 

TZ ' D Nondirective Role . 50 • .50 - .^0 

13 E Critical Rote 1.12 -1.12 1.12 

^14 F Preadult-fixated Role * ,.49 - . 49 - .49 

15 G Orderly Role . - . 26 .26 .26 

16 H Dependent Role -1. 5D 1.50 1, 

17 I Exhibitioni Stic Role . 05 - . 05 - , 

18 ♦ J Dominant Role ' 1.12 -1.12 -^1., 

35 . Series^ - . 02 . 02 

36 Classifications - . 05>. .05 

37 Matrices - . 09 .09 

38 Conditions - . 07 ^07 

40 Field, articulation -1.39 1.39 1 

41 Severity of Judgement . . 75 - .^75 - 
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Table 3. Rank order of the'predictioiv^alues of the personality variables 
, for the ego and pupil dimensions, based on R^: Perception 
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Tabu 5> Rank ordei^ of the prediction values of the personality variables 
• for the jpupil dimension^ .based on r2j Evaluation ^ ^ 
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^^Ie6. Rank order of the predictio;a values of the peraoxiality variables 
^ ^or &e. ego andpupi! ditnensionft, based ^ R^: £;^luation 
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TMn 2. Product -moment ^rr«Ution» b«tw«»n the , • * . »<• * 

predictor v&rUWe* ctosignaiM in Box 3 j 
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